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Border; but it was not till 1805 that the Lay
of the Last Minstrel placed him among the
famous poets. This was followed by Mar-
mion and the Lady of the Lake, both of which
added greatly to Scott's popularity. Mean-
while he had been writing1, though anony-
mously, the remarkable series of Waverley
Novels. Not until five years before his death
did he publicly acknowledge the authorship
of these books, but the fact had been more
or less of an open secret for a number of
years.

The last years of his life were filled with
trouble and sorrow. His business ventures
turned out unfortunately and he was forced
into bankruptcy. He labored in every way
to pay off the enormous debt of his partners.
In 1830 he suffered a stroke of paralysis from
which he never fully recovered. The last
months of his life were pathetic, as he died
happy in the delusion that he had paid all
his debts. No man ever showed a nobler sense
of duty than Scott, when he literally wore
himself out to pay obligations he could easily
have avoided.

Louisa M. Alcott

Louisa M. Alcott, the best American writer
of children's stories, was of English ancestry.
Her ancestors on her father's side were con-
nected with the founders and governors of
the chief New England colonies, and her
mother was descended from a distinguished
New England family. Miss Aleott's father,
the famous Amos Bronson Alcott, was an
unpractical idealist, though a very scholarly
man. Her mother was a woman of fine mind,
broad sympathies and unselfish generosity.
Their gifted daughter seems to have inherited
striking traits of both parents.

When Louisa was two years old the family
removed to Boston, where Mr. Aleott opened
a school. During this period, Louisa began
a journal at the age of seven, which she kept
for many years. Her personal experiences
and those of her family, as there recorded,
furnish very interesting reading.

In 1840, when Louisa was eight years of
age, the Alcotts removed to Concord, Massa-
chusetts, where some of her happiest days
were spent. Among her neighbors were the
Ettle Emersons, Channings and Hawthornes,
a noteworthy group of playmates. Some of
their childish plays she afterwards repro-
duced in "Little Men."

Amos Alcott was a man of scholarly attain-
ments and lofty ideals, but he lacked the

ability to earn a comfortable living for his
family. For many years his devoted wife and
children suffered many privations, and the
burden was not lifted until Louisa was old
enough to shoulder some of the responsibility.
The Alcott children were taught by their
father, who had peculiar views on education
and favored the Socratic method of question-
ing. Their minds were led to develop gradu-
ally and they were encouraged to express
themselves freely and naturally.
In 1845 the family acquired a home in Con-
cord, which is described in "Little "Women,"
Miss Alcott's masterpiece. That story, best
beloved of books by children of two genera-
tions, is based on the actual experiences of
the Alcott family. The Meg of the book is
the elder sister of Louisa. The wayward Jo
is Louisa herself. Beth is a younger sister,
Elizabeth, and Amy is the pretty and grace-
ful May Alcott. Mrs. March is a reproduc-
tion of Mrs. Alcott, only, as Louisa says, "Not
half good enough." The charming Laurie
is a Polish lad whom the authoress met in
Europe. The great charm of the book is its
naturalness. It rings true. This can be eas-
ily understood when we consider that Miss
Alcott was writing about her own life and
that of her family. The book has been trans-
lated into French, German and Dutch.
Louisa wrote rhymes and plays when a girl,
and had a story published which she wrote
when she was but sixteen. Her real literary
career began, however, when she was twenty-
two, when she published a book of stories for
which she received $32. For several years
she devoted herself to making the family more
comfortable, and she taught, sewed and wrote.
After buying bonnets for the sisters with
money received from writing, she said, "The
inside of my head can cover the outside."
During the Civil War she became a nurse
in a hospital, and has reproduced some of her
experiences in "Hospital Sketches." This
book has deservedly become very popular.
The nursing resulted in a severe illness, and
her health was never so robust again. "Old
Fashioned Girl" is a bright and cheerful
story, but it was written under very depress-
ing circumstances. In her best books, Miss
Alcott seems to be all humor and good cheer,
but her life was a hard one, full of work and
responsibility and saddened by the death of
her mother and two younger sisters.
Her influence has been of the best. Her
books for children, by which she is bes*